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Jlere and Ohere 


Neurosis 


Between diseases which sap bodily resources and men- 
tal disorders which set the soul awry, there exists, so medi- 


cal men tells us and we knew it before they told us, a variety 
of disequilibrium which psychiatrists call neurosis. It does 
not arise from any organic lesion or from a sharp deficiency 
in the nervous system or endocrine glands. Neurosis dif- 
fers from madness, from dementia precox, from depressive 
obsession, etc. According to Rudolf Allers, the Austro- 
American psychiatrist, neurosis develops “ when the indi- 
vidual instead of accepting life as it is, that is to say, more 
or less littered with troubles, nurses a revolt complex against 
fortune.” “ Aetiologically considered, neurosis is due to the 
exaggeration of the tension. between the will to power and 
the possibility of power.” 


The Cure 

All through life, man is solicited by contrary impulses 
and experiences the uncertainty of fortune at every step. 
The only way to relieve the strain and make for normalcy 
and peace is to seek and accept the reality of realities. The 
man that is normal accepts things as they are; he settles 
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the inner conflict by accommodating himself to the real 
scale of values ; he keeps his wits by deliberately accepting 
realities. “The only person who can be entirely free from 
neurosis is the man whose life is spent in genuine devotion 
to the natural and supernatural obligations of life, and who 
has steadfastly accepted and affirmed his position as a crea- 
ture and his place in the order of creation.” 


Escapism 

_ On the contrary, whoever allows himself to be tossed 
about by his contrary impulses is sure to fall a victim to 
neurosis. His impulses are not sorted out and arranged 
in order at their several levels ; they pitch him up and down, 
to and fro in aimless succession. He constantly feels out 
of sorts, maladjusted to circumstances, rebellious against 
realities which he denounces as unjust. The more he feels 
he cannot assimilate them or accommodate himself to them, 
the more he is vehement in his denunciations. The only 
way he seeks to escape his inner conflict is to build up an 
imaginary world into which he runs for refuge. It is this 
refugee life that characterises neurosis. As Jung said, “ Life 
unlived breeds neurosis.” 


Crowd Neurosis 


Mr. De Corte notes that a similar phenomenon can be 
observed in political life. Neurosis can swamp nations as 
well as individuals and groups. Nations too are liable to 
internal lesions, caused by economic crisis, wars, etc. They 
too can throb with revolutionary impulses as unseeming as 
fits of madness. But in between organic lesion and mental 
folly, there lies the zone of political neurosis. 


Groups and classes feel uneasy and are dissatisfied with 
the prevailing social conditions ; war-aftermath, cancerous 
growth of urban areas, unsettled legislation, chaotic up- 
surge of rumours, emotions and passions, etc., badly hamper 
adaptation to realities. This lack of adaptation would not 
be so disastrous, were it not for the contribution of our 
political systems. Modern politics drift away from reali- 
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ties: human personality, family life, regional loyalties, 
professional organisms, all like expressions of realities de- 
teriorate, decay and break up without political leadership 
taking notice of the damage. Social tendencies in men not 
being in equilibrium enter into conflict. 


Here and There and Everywhere 


The modern political animal is unnerved by antagonisms 
he cannot resolve: party interests and national welfare, 
groups made by daily contacts and artificial groups built 
on fancy promises, love of peace and comfort, and lying pro- 
mises of the electoral combatants, well-being limited by 
circumstances and national welfare staked on a vote, under- 
standing circumscribed by talent and opportunities and so- 
vereign competence foisted by electoral success, knowledge 
personally acquired and information supplied by contradic- 
tory propaganda, etc. In modern democracy each citizen 
is potentially a neurotic. 


Red Quackery 


It is certain that Communist propaganda about class 
war distends this political neurosis up to revolutionary ex- 
plosion. Marxism turns everything human into a political 
concern, and shrinks man’s life into a mere political pheno- 
menon. Dissatisfied with real life communists build up a 
new world in popular fancy, a fairy universe into which the 
masses are invited to take refuge. They force their par- 
tisans into a shrivelling self-centredness and into a relent- 
less dissatisfaction with the “ injustices ” of life. Some other 
parties do not do much better. 


Once the phenomenon is observed, once the disease is 
diagnosed, the remedy is readily indicated, even if it be 
difficult of application. With energetic patience remake a 
social frame suitable to man’s true nature, adapt conditions 
to man, re-educate man to modern conditions. That is the 
only therapy. Anything different is quack medicine. 


A. L. 
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Co-Management in 
Germany 


What is Co-Management ? 


“In the present state of society”, wrote Pope Pius XI 
in Quadragesimo Anno, “ we deem it advisable that the wage 
contract should, when possible, be modified somewhat by a 
contract of partnership as is already being tried in various 
ways to the not small gain both of wage-earners and em- 
ployers” (No. 64). By this statement the Holy Father ap- 
proved of co-partnership as leading to a rectifying of the 
present unjust conditions of the workers. At the same time 
His Holiness makes mention of the three possible schemes 
leading towards this end: “In this way,” He continues, 
“ wage-earners are made sharers in some sort in the owner- 
ship, or the management, or the profits.” 


Profits-sharing guarantees to the workers, besides his 
regular wage, a proportionate share of the profits. Co- 
ewnership gives to wage-earners a possibility of acquiring 
Shares and of thus becoming to a degree owners of the 
enterprise. Co-management which concerns us here pri- 
marily grants to labour a say with Capital in the manage- 
ment of the firm. 


Co-Determination 


Co-management has a wider meaning than “ Mitbestim- 
mung” (co-determination). By co-determination the work- 
ers influence directly or indirectly the decisions taken by 
the “ Aufsichtsrat,” a body similar to the Board of Directors. 
These decisions comprise three different fields: The first 
regards social questions, such as working conditions of the 
employed, compensations for accidents, etc. The second 
bears on the personnel, on the individual worker as such e.g. 
the question of wages. The third is on the economic level 
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and regards the kind of production, improvement of me- 
thods etc. 

In February of this year a new law was passed in the 
Federal Parliament of Western Germany granting to the 
workers the right of co-determination not only in one of 
these three fields but in all three of them. 


In Germany and perhaps even more outside, this de- 
cision was commented upon as “a great scandal,” “a cold 
socialisation ” “a shameful weakness of the Federal Parlia- 
ment.” Although the final solution came about rather quick 
ly, these ideas of giving to Labour a participation and a res- 
ponsibility in management of industry have a long history 
behind them. It will be easier to understand the present 
situation and the heated discussions about it if we take the 
trouble of following the development of co-management in 
Germany step by step from its start up to the new law. 
Only Germany will be mentioned for the sake of simplicity 
and because things in this line have gone further there than 
in other countries. 


DEVELOPMENT UP TO THE END OF WORLD WAR II 
Wage-Contract or Partnership-Contract ? 


Before 1848 there was scarcely any talk about rights of 
workers, much less about a right to have a say in the ma- 
nagement of the factory. But in the second half of the 
century, even among Catholics, we find contrary opinions 
concerning the wage-contract. Karl von Vogelsang and 
others denied to the wage-contract any right of existence 
and thought the contract of partnership the only form of 
work-contract given by natural right (industrial corpora- 
tion). Against this theory, A. Lehmkul S.J. affirmed, that 
there does not exist one single and exclusive form and that 
both are justified by the natural law. But that was a mere 
dispute of principles. 


Only in 1891, after several vain attempts, was there 
introduced the first protective law, by which a certain right 
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of representation was granted to the workers. It was the 
right of consultative voice in social questions of a plant. 

The “ Weimar Constitution ” of 1920 introduced the so- 
called Works Council Law. It guaranteed the employees 
the right of co-determination regarding social questions and 
wages. The Works Councils of each factory were composed 
of workers representatives only. The “ Aufsichtsrat ” (board 
of directors) needed the consent of the Works Council in 
all important decisions directly concerning the workers. 
But in business-matters the Works Councils had no voice 
whatever. Few of its members were also included in the 
“ Aufsichtsrat,” but they could exert no determination at 
all on the decisions taken by this administrative body. Be- 
sides all these limitations, the Works Councils were not 
favoured by the trade unions, which considered them their 
rivals. Since the right granted on paper had in practice 
little importance, the Works Councils soon disappeared. 
Then the T. U’s. took up the idea of economic democracy. 
“What is the good of political freedom as long as we re- 
main the slaves of Capital in the economic life ?” was drum- 
med in the public ear, Naturaly they did not receive the 
support of the Christian members and so nothing was achiev- 
ed. In 1933 Hitler put an end to all co-determination, for 
the workers as well as for the employers. 

After the war the Allied Central Commission introduced 
a new law based on that of the “ Weimar Constitution ”. 
It introduced again the Works Councils. However, its word- 
ing was very general and vague, leaving much freedom 
for its actual working out to the different provinces. Only, 
they had to be composed of both, employees and employers. 

Hesse was the first province to make a good use of the 
extensive power granted by the general law to the new 
Works Councils. In its constitution of December 1946, the 
following clause was introduced : “It is the function of the 
representatives of the Works Councils (employers, em- 
ployees) in co-operation with T. U’s. to exercise co-determi- 
nation with management in social, personnel and economic 
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questions relating to the plant.” The Lander Wirtemberg- 
Baden and Baveria soon followed the example. But the 
American military government interfered and indefinitly 
suspended this clause. They said that the Central Govern- 
ment would have to decide, if such determinations were 
to be constitutional. It was not the intention of the Ameri- 
cans to shape beforehand the Constitution of the new Ger- 
man Republic, which was still in the formation. But to 
go backward was impossible. The employers, although 
they feared the ruin of their business, had accepted the 
wording of the clause during its preparation. What was 
new in this was the special mention of co-determination 
on the economic level. 


In the meantime the private discussions went on. The 
“Deutsche Gewerbschafts Bund,” the top-organisation of 
all the trade unions, took matters in hand. The D. G. B. 
aimed at getting for itself the right of co-determination, 
and this not merely as a veto-right but as a right for actual 
co-determination. The employers also started organising 
themselves and fought this “ unjustified demand.” A hot 
fight between the two parties began. The Catholics had 
a decisive influence on the outcome as we are going to see. 


IMMEDIATE PREPARATIONS FOR THE NEW 
LEGISLATION 


In September 1949, the 73rd rally of all German Catho- 
lics took place in Bochum (Ruhr). On the programme of 
the day was also the much controverted “ right of co-deter- 
mination.” The Catholics were determined to come to an 
agreement — and they succeded. In a 500 page report, 
entitled “Justice establishes peace,” they formulated the 
following important demand: “Catholic workers and em- 
ployers are agreed, that the right of co-determination for 
all workers in social, personnel and economic questions is 
a natural right in the order intended by God, to which right 
corresponds the obligation of co-responsibility for all. We 
demand that this right be established by law. Following 
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the lead of the most progressive business-organisations, all 
businesses must now put this right into practice.” — This 
statement has been commented upon, criticised and not sel- 
dom misinterpreted in and outside Germany. The discus- 
sions about it are complicated. To enter here into these 
controversies would lead too far afield, But it will be 
well to point out, as did F. Von Nell-Breuning SJ, an out- 
standing .Catholic sociologist, that “natural right” gives 
only the verbal translation of the German expression “ na- 
tiirliches Recht,” which is not a technical term (Naturrecht). 
No wonder then, that further clarifications were required. 


In any case the declaration of Bochum encouraged the 
D. G. B. They felt themselves backed up. The right of 
co-determination by a deliberative voice in social and per- 
sonnel questions was recognised by all, even employers, 
and did cause little difficulty. The famous clause of the 
Hessian Law, granted to the workers and T. U’s. also a 
consultative voice in economic questions, which were exact- 
ly determined. But the D. G. B. were now demanding 
much more. In all big firms a body similar to the “ Au- 
sichtsrat” should be created. This should be composed, 
of 5 representatives of the employers and 5 representatives 
of the D, G. B. This meant, that in the future all enter- 
prises should be in the hands of the two anonymous organi- 
sations of Capital and the Trade Unions. Part of the res- 
ponsibility of the firm, which up to now was considered to 
belong exclusively to the owner of the means of production, 
would be taken over by the T.U’s. With this in mind the 
address of the present Holy Father to the Congress of Inter- 
national Christian Social Union, can easily be understood. 
And in fact, the catholic supporters of the demand did not 
ask the right of co-determination for the Unions but for 
the workers of the plant. The deliberations, going on bet- 
ween the D. G. B. and the Federation of the Employers, led 
nowhere. — Finally the D.G.B. threatened the Government 


with a gigantic strike of 800,000 workers if their demands 


should not immediately be considered. 


‘ 
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The parliament found itself in an extremely delicate 
situation. Two solutions were possible: either force upon 
industry a law, which probably would satisfy nobody, or 
bring the two parties to an agreement. Wisely, the second 
was decided upon. Parliament induced the parties concern- 
ed to further bargaining. In the meantime Dr. Adenauer 
did his utmost to persuade the employers to givein. Finally 
things were settled. They had come to these agreements : 


In all firms with more than 300 workers the “ Aufsichts- 
rat” has to be composed of 11 members ; 5 will be represen- 
tatives of Capital, 5 will be representatives of Labour and 
one member will be neutral. The shareholders can put 
up 4 men and the 5th will be selected, after proposal of 
shareholders, by the government. Out of the workers re- 
presentatives 2 are elected by the workers of the plant, 2 
others by the Trade Unions and the 5th, proposed by the 
employees, also will be selected by the governmient. These 
10 members have to vote for one more member who will 
be a neutral person. 


The “ Aufsichtsrat” elects the management of the en- 
terprise. The election requires two thirds majority in order 
that the management may enjoy the confidence of Capital 
as well as of Labour. In the past economic regime, manage- 
ment was responsible to Capital only, which alone was re- 
presented by the “ Aufsichtsrat.” The new legislation broke 
this traditional framework so that from now on manage- 
ment will also be responsible to Labour. 

So far the historical facts. In the general wording of the 
new legislation one thing remains obscure, namely, the li- 
mitations of the right of codetermination in economic ques- 
tions in the plant granted to workers. 


FIRST REACTIONS 


The fight ended with an evident victory for the Trade 
Unions. The employers and their supporters were not 
slow in questioning the validity of the way by which the 
aims of the D. G. B. were achieved. They declared the 
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strike announced by the D. G. B. to be illegal and accused 
the D. G. B. of having acquired what they wanted by force. 
How could the parliament under such a threat declare the 
strike illegal? As we can see the Trade Unions have be- 
come a real danger to the authority of the State. Can a 
private organization with such an amount of power still 
he tolerated ? 

‘The need for progressive organization in industry had 
since long been advocated by the Church. Cardinal Suhard 
called it “a grave duty of the present time.” Though Capi- 
tal had heard such directives many times in the past it had 
refused to be stirred from its self-satisfied complacency. 
Now on the other hand capitalists eagerly listened to and 
applauded Catholic sociologists who warned Trade Unions 
with the words of the Holy Father, not to become another 
anonymous all powerful body of responsibility, But what 
did capitalists do before in order to diminish anonymity ? 
Why should they wonder now when Labour is using the 
same weapons: the force of an anonymous Y instead of an 
anonymous X ? 

The more penetrating sociologists regret that things 
came about so quickly. They defended a gradual change 
in order that the workers may more and more find again 
in their work a means of expression and development of 
their human personalities, which had become practically 
impossible in the former circumstances. From this point 
we must try to understand the demand of the working-class, 
which was not one of a wage increase, but one of co-respon- 
sibility. 

Without fully justifying the Trade Unions in their 
achievements we can take the part of the workers and con- 
sider the solution just and promising. Just, because it does 
not interfere with private property as socialism would have 
done. This is the very reason why the employers finally 
gave in. . 

It is also promising, because by it a binding link is 
established between Capital and Labour which has been 
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missing for so long. It was a better solution than nationali- 
zation. In this way the State will remain for the future 
as neutral arbiter. The possibility of a fruitful cooperation 
between the two parties, which for so long met each other 
as enemies, is given. The outcome still depends greatly 
on the good will of the two parties concerned. They will 
have to realize how much they both need each other in 
order to achieve the particular and the common end, that i is, 
the welfare of all. 


The outcome of this dispute between Labour and Capi- 
tal may serve as a lesson elsewhere. It is in the interest of 
the employers themselves not to shut their ears to all the 
demands of the workers. By trying to put off every change 
and to escape any sacrifice they only exasperate the workers 
who sooner or later shall force them to an agreement which 
will be much more disagreeable. 


H. Volken 
o o 


Ohe Love of Christ 
Presseth Us 


The founding of the Institute of Social Order under 
Catholic leadership has evoked interest and friendly com- 
ment in many non-Catholic circles. One point demands a 
careful but at the same time an unequivocal elucidation. 
The question may be put: “What is your motive in this 
enterprise ? What primary object have you in your social 
work, the defeat of Communism or assistance to the working 
classes ?” 


The question reveals a double bias, very common now- 
a-days, and in the very special conditions in which we live, 
almost inevitable. The first is that social work. is mainly 
concerned with the working classes. The second is that 
the force behind the Catholic movements of social. reform 
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and assistance is the dread of atheistic Communism which 
has vowed the destruction of the Church. Hence the Church 
in her vast programme of social reconstruction is supposed 
to be animated mainly by the instinct of self preservation 
and the desire for survival in a deadly struggle. It is essen- 
tial to correct this double bias and to proclaim resolutely 
and repeatedly the spirit and objectives of Catholic social 
service not in the narrow sense or in a negative form im- 
plied in the query, but in the positive and universal form 
which flows from the fundamental dogmas of the Catholic 
faith. For the spirit and objectives of our social action are 
based upon the supernatural realities which our faith brings 
home to us. 


No Spiritual Growth without Freedom 


The capital doctrine in the Christian and the Catholic 
system is ‘restoration’ or ‘reconstitution’ of all things in 
Christ’. God’s merciful plan for fallen man was not only 
to grant him pardon for his transgression by the atonement 
offered by the God-Man, but to raise the sinner to the dig- 
nity of sonship of God through his union with Christ. It 
was to be the destiny of every man to rise to the supreme 
stature of the incarnate Son of God, and to share with Christ 
by right of adoption, the eternal heritage which was His 
by nature. Christ’s assumption of human nature brought 
to man a dignity which was not his by the mere fact of his 
being created in the image of God. His spiritual soul though 
endowed with the rarest gifts could not claim the prero- 
gatives which the eternally begotten Son alone could claim 
by inalienable right. But as a ‘ brother of Christ’ man has 
a status far higher than as ‘creature of God.’ After the 
Incarnation and Atonement, the spiritual destiny of man 
is ‘ divinization through Christ.’ 


But man can attain to this lofty destiny and rise to the 
height of this sovereign dignity only by a free and willing 
acceptance of the atonement of Christ and a participation 
in His nature by faith and the grace of the sacraments. Sin 
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is a deliberate and conscious transgression of the command- 
ment of God. Reconciliation and restoration of friendship 
must be also the result of a deliberate act of the individual. 
The drama of personal salvation and sanctification must be 
played by each man in the inner stage of his conscience 
and by the exercise of personal liberty. The notion of sin 
and repentance and salvation are based upon the sovereignty 
of each individual personality, and his freedom of choice 
and action. Without the idea of individual responsibility 
the notion of guilt and retribution, merit and reward are as 
effectually destroyed in the moral order as the basis of 


‘order and progress is destroyed in the civic and social 


order. 


Now the Communist system excludes in the most cate- 
goric manner the idea of a spiritual destiny for man, and 
the concept of individual dignity and liberty which it im- 
plies. If the primary purpose of life on earth is the attain- 
ment of this spiritual destiny and the acquisition of a god- 
like status, then it follows that all things else must serve 
this supreme end. In particular all forms of social activity 
must be subordinated to this supreme individual good. The 
family, the corporation and the State must facilitate for 
each man the exercise of his spiritual liberty and the attain- 
ment of eternal happiness. Those therefore who oppose Com- 
munism in the name of Christianity do not do so merely be- 
cause they do not accept a particular economic doctrine. 
The Communist solution of the social problem may have 
its good points. There is no need to condemn their economic 
programme as entirely and unmixedly bad, All enlightened 
social reformers admit the need for a redistribution of 
wealth and the introduction of a planned economy. The 
evils of exaggerated individual initiative and the competi- 
tiveness which it breeds are apparent to all students of in- 
dustrial history. But the Christian opposition to Commu- 
nism is based on religious grounds, on the Communist denial 
of individual liberty, the Communist opposition to the very 
notion of a spiritual order and its primacy over the mate- 
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rial, on the Communist deification of the State and the 
subordination of all individual rights to the interests of this 
all-controlling State. 


The Capitalist system has, in theory, left intact this in- 
dividual liberty. But there is no doubt that in practice, in 
that system too, certain aspects of liberty are seriously 
jeopardized, and the Christian social worker will have to 
oppose these features of Capitalism with the zeal and cour- 
age with which he opposes Communist system. An uncon- 
trolled economic freedom incites the passion of greed and 
acquisitiveness to a shameful degree. The spirit of unres- 
trained competition and the facilities which the modern 
banking system gives to its free play, tend to crush the 
middle-class owner out of existence and to reduce ever- 
increasing numbers to the state of utter dependence on all 
powerful employers. Sheer necessity obliges them to 
accept levels of wages and to live in conditions of physical 
squalor and misery which are degrading to their sense of 
human dignity. Experience has shown that the passion to 
increase profits by reducing the cost of goods through mass 
production brings about progressively over-production, un- 
employment, destitution, and finally total dependence of the 
worker on a meagre dole provided by government or other 
public bodies. This is a state of slavery hardly distinguish- 
able from the crude subjection to which the individual is 
reduced under the Communistic or other totalitarian 
systems. 


No Effective Freedom without Justice 


The truth is that a mistaken notion of individual 
liberty without attention to the well-being of society as a 
whole is also fraught with the gravest dangers and may in- 
volve the denial of elementary justice to large numbers 
of individuals. Justice demands that the worker should 
not only be given a living wage but remunerated in a way 
commensurate with the service he renders and the profits 
he brings to the employer... The capitalist has no right toa 
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scale of profits which works out at a usurious rate of inte- 
rest on the money he has invested. Under a just system it 
is obvious that the worker, whose role in the success of the 
enterprise and the increasing of wealth to the community 
is not less important than that of the capitalist, should not 
be reduced to a state of such utter dependence on others. 
He should not be obliged to live under the threat of destitu- 
tion which makes the exercise of his liberty impossible. In 
justice, he should be assured of the means of subsistence 
for himself and for his family in a way which gives him 
real independence, In the last analysis this will not be im- 
possible unless he himself is in some way the owner of the 
means of livelihood. Justice requires that the economic 
system of a community or country should be so organized 
that the worker may be helped to pass from the proletarian 
condition to the ownership of property that will give him a 
relative independence from the State and from the employer. 
The right to private property therefore which the Church 
claims as a fundamental individual right is an essential part 
of social justice, and necessary for the exercise of indivi- 
dual liberty. That is why the Church comes out as a pro- 
tagonist in the economic arena; her teaching concerning 
property is linked up with the doctrine of man’s lofty spiri- 
tual vocation. 


“The Greatest of All is Charity” 

But it is obvious that in a regime of liberty inequali- 
ties will persist even when the claims of justice are sedu- 
lously attended to. The variations of personal talent and 
the differences in natural resources in different areas are 
bound to bring about differences of wealth and social posi- 
tion. Moreover the very nature of a social organism which 
implies differences of duties and responsibilities will tend 
to create classes and groups which will make impossible 
that universal and rigid equality which is the dream of 
some revolutionaries. “The poor you will always have 
with you”. How shall society meet the dangers inherent in 
this inevitable inequality and prevent them from develop- 
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ing into mutual exasperations and hardening into class- 
hatred ? Here again the doctrine which demands the pre- 
servation of liberty and compels the meting out of justice to 
the individual, the doctrine of our divinization in Christ 
comes to the rescue of man. The Christian is another 
Christ. He claims the respect, the reverence, the love 
which are due to Christ Himself. ._The social inequalities 
which result from the exercise of freedom pale before the 
splendour of the status and dignity which are his by union 
with Christ. Nay under the Christian system, his very low- 
liness and poverty may give him a larger degree of partici- 
pation in the dignity and the prerogatives of Christ, a higher 
degree of-holiness, which is the only form of wealth that 
counts before God. It is this sense of Christian dignity, this 
spiritual joy which will give to the poor man contentment 
and peace and to the rich man, detachment from the goods 
of the world. Above all, it is the immense fraternal love 
which the doctrine of the oneness of all men in Christ in- 
spires that must calm all exasperations and make mutual 
assistance a joy and a privilege. Primitive Christian society 
achieved this miracle of Christian charity, charity not in the 
debased sense of an impersonal material assistance to the 
needy, but charity in the sense of a personal love that 
spends itself in service in a manner which transcends the 
calculations of human prudence, 


Again that law of mutual love which is at the heart of 
the Christian system makes the scope of Christian social 
service universal. It is not the emergence of the modern 
social problem, the rise of industrialism, and the crisis in the 
relations between employer and worker which it has 
brought about and which has turned the attention of the 
Church to social service. From the dawn of Christianity, 
the Church has sought out the poor and the less favoured 
members of society, the slave, the orphan, the prisoner, the 
exile, the victims of incurable disease, and the condemned 
man, and lavished on them the wealth of her love. Nor has 
there been any age or country where this beneficent role 
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has been forgotten. We have only to look around and study 
the activity of the Church in a missionary country like 
India to see the truth of this in the most indisputable 
manner. It is impossible for the Church or for any true 
Christian to forget even for a moment the solemn affirma- 
tion of the Master: “As long as you did it to the least of 
these my brethren, you did it to me”. 


Here then are the answers I once gave my friendly in- 
terlocutors from among the Delhi Pressmen. Our service 
is not on behalf of the working class alone, great as are 
their needs. It goes out to every weak and unfortunate 
element in society, the poor, the sick, the defective. The 
spirit that animates us is the spirit of love, that love of 
Christ that seeks to serve Him in His brothers. The Church 
in India which has already such a magnificent record of 
service to the poor and suffering, and the Catholics of India 
who are preparing to take a greater and more energetic 
share in such service, do not believe that any negative ap- 
proach to the social problem will help its solution. We are 
not primarily concerned with defeating this or that party, 
or helping to maintain this or that political system. We seek 
to live in all its integrity the Faith which is ours. We be- 
lieve that love is the key to the solution of the agonizing 
problems that confront mankind,—the love of God and love 
of man in Christ. That love once worked miracles of trans- 
formation in pagan society, It can work similar miracles 
here in India with her problems of poverty, disease and 
class exclusiveness. And nothing less than the fulness of 
that Christian love can hope to solve problems of such mag- 
nitude and such age-long persistence. 


J. D'Souza. 
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Collective Bargaining 


Is the Class War inevitable? Is it a necessary step in 
the historical evolution of the world that Labour and Capi- 
tal should be eternally at each other’s throats? Must the 
march of time necessarily unveil this innate antagonism 
betwen the ‘haves’ and the ‘have-nots’ which will ulti- 
mately resolve itself into a stage where the ‘haves’ dis- 
appear and the ‘have-nots’ are theoretically transformed 
into the ‘haves’ under the fiction of a Socialist state that 
owns all the means of production ? To all these questions 
the Marxian answer is an unequivocal affirmative. This is 
the ‘iron law’ of history as Marx saw it. In stark contrast 
to this view is Leo XIII’s incisive statement in the Rerum 
Novarum that “The great mistake made in regard to the 
matter now under consideration, is to take up with the 
notion that class is naturally hostile to class, and that the 
wealthy and the working men are intended by nature to 
live in mutual conflict. So irrational and so false is this 
view, that the direct contrary is the truth. Just as the 
symmetry of the human frame is the result of the suitable 
arrangement of the different parts of the body, so in a 
State it is ordained by nature that these two classes should 
dwell in harmony and agreement, so as to maintain the bal- 
ance of the body politic. Each needs the other: Capital can- 
not do without Labour, nor Labour without Capital.” These 
words were written exactly sixty years ago: an echo of 
the ideas they enshrine can be caught in a recent statement 
of Pius XII. “ Over and above the distinction between em- 
ployer and employee which threatens more seriously every 
day to become a pitiless separation, there is human 
labour itself: the work to be done, the job to which every 
man contributes something vital and personal, with a view 
to supplying society with goods and services adequate to 
its needs. It lies in the very nature of labour, understood 
in this sense, to draw men together in a genuine and inti- 
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mate union, and to restore form and structure to a society 
which has become shapeless and unstable.” 
Applying Principles 

The guidance of the Popes does not extend to particular 
applications. How the principle is to be carried out in prac- 
tice is the special responsibility of laymen. Fortunately the 
Popes’ words have not fallen on deaf ears, Attempts have 
been made to work out the principle in the world of busi- 
ness. It may be that these attempts have not succeeded to: 
everybody’s satisfaction, but their popularity is established. 
and their usage is gaining acceptance. The point is that 
there must be a well-tried sound social system built up on 
the right principles as an alternative to the Socialist or 
Communist inspired economic and social programmes. 
Mere statement of the right principles is not enough. Prin- 
ciples need to be embodied in a concrete social structure so 
that their healthy influence may be conserved and felt. 
throughout the body politic. 
Competitive Bargaining 

How is it possible to get Labour and Capital to agree ? 
Are not the claims of Labour and Capital so intrinsically 
opposed to each other that no amount of appeasement will 
ever bring them together ? Psychological experience seems. 
to prove that the ‘haves’ and the ‘have-nots’ are charac- 
terized by such mental inhibitions in their attitudes to each 
other that it seems impossible for them to co-operate. The 
workmen do not trust their employers, and instinctively 
tend to regard every attempt of management to improve 
their lot as so much dust thrown in the public’s eyes to 
enhance management’s prestige at the expense of the poor 
employee. On the other hand, every demand for a higher 
wage or for better conditions is fiercely contested by man- 
agement as Labour’s efforts to rouse dissatisfaction and take. 
advantage of the workmen’s combined strength to play a 
selfish game in their own interests. But Collective Bargain- 
ing if correctly understood and applied in the right spirit. 
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shows that these hurdles can be overcome. It proves that 
Capital and Labour can be made to work in unison for the 
good of both contestants or rather, both partners in in- 
dustry. 


What is Collective Bargaining ? 


Collective Bargaining as opposed to individual bar- 
gaining is a process of solving industrial disputes that has 
gradually evolved with the growth of the Trade Union 
movement. The individual workman, especially if he is 
unskilled, is powerless to compete with his all-powerful 
employer. The workman has only his labour to offer in ex- 
change for a wage. In India, where the supply of unskilled 
labour is almost unlimited, the employer can easily force 
wages far below subsistence level, if he so pleases ; and the 
workman has either to accept the poor pittance or starve. 
The only recourse left to him to improve his situation in his 
right of association with his fellow workmen to form a trade 
union. Unity is strength. Trade Unions today are legal 
bodies with a recognised status in the community. From 
being mere organizations for self defence, they now fulfil 
a variety of economic and social functions. At present, one 
of their most important duties in the West is Collective 
Bargaining, which has evolved quite naturally due to the 
exigencies of two World Wars. 


The Men behind the Lines 


A modern war is not restricted to the fighting men in 
the field. A modern war is a total all-out war. Even the 
men who work behind the lines and manufacture the weap- 
ons of war, are as deeply implicated in the defence of the 
country as the men at the front. During such periods of 
erisis, when the whole strength of the country is utilized 
for the maximum production of weapons of all kinds, it be- 
comes imperative that Labour and Capital should work in 
harmony. A strike or a lock-out at such a time of national 
emergency might well mean the destruction of the nation. 
In a totalitarian economy no such internal danger prevails. 
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Any expression of dissatisfaction with management might. 
be construed as treason against the nation and result in the 
immediate liquidation of the offender. But in democratic 
countries, Labour and Capital had perforce to discover 
some urgent rational basis for unity. The old opposition 
yielded to harmonious co-operation in the face of the com- 
mon danger. State pressure accentuated the movement to- 
wards unity and harmony by appropriate legislation. Out 
of these extraordinary circumstances, collective bargaining 
slowly evolved into a procedure for forging the links of 
unity between Capital and Labour. 


Basic Principles. 


The method of collective bargaining has been thorough- 
ly analyzed in the country where it has been legally enact- 
ed, the U.S.A. The National Labour Boards in America 
have carefully outlined the basic principles on which col- 
lective bargaining must be based in order to prove success- 
ful. The first of these is the clear presumption of obligation 
on the part of both the employer and the employee to bar- 
gain collectively. The employers must consider it their 
duty to meet and deal with the freely elected representa- 
tives of their employees. The same obligation rests upon 
the employees. How does this obligation arise ? In a free 
economy, the employees have the right of free association 
for the protection of their interests. Where such an asso-. 
ciation is formed, the employers cannot refuse to deal with 
the freely elected representatives of their employees. Jus- 
tice requires an equality of bargaining power between Capi- 
tal and Labour. The right to form Unions guarantees labour 
the chief means of equating its combined strength with that 
of capital. Trade Unions were for long suspect in the eyes: 
of government. They were refused recognition and ruth- 
lessly suppressed. But ultimately the selfish economic 
philosophy of ‘laissez faire’ gave place to the claims of 
natural justice and right order. In our own days, associa- 
tions of workers are not only recognized but encouraged 
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by the State. Employers are bound to respect them and 
treat with them. 


Employees for their part are obliged to respect the 
rights of ownership inherent in the possession of the means 
of production. Labour and management by the very nature 
of things are obliged to meet and deal with each other. 
Collective bargaining affords just such an opportunity 
where both parties to the deal can settle their claims well 
ahead of time. The labour contract can be made to cover a 
wider programme than the mere settlement of wages. Con- 
‘ditions of work peculiar to a factory, hours of work, condi- 
tions of employment, methods of advancement, of recruit- 
ment, of compensation, etc., can all be specified. And in 
order to forestall cyclic unemployment, total production of 
the factory and the price of the product Py also be deter- 
mined in advance. 

The Will to Agree 

According to American Industrial Legislation, as pro- 
mulgated during the last war, it was not necessary that the 
parties to collective bargaining had to continue negotiating 
until an agreement containing specific terms was realized. 
But the parties were to show a ‘ will to agree’ by exerting 
every reasonable effort to come to an agreement. How does 
such a will to agree manifest itself? The employer gives 
expression to such willingness on his part when he does 
not impede the free election of representatives by his em- 
ployees ; when he is ready to meet these representatives 
whoever they might be; when he hears their grievances 
and puts forth his counter-proposals, and allows for the hig- 
gling usual in labour bargaining. The employees in their 
turn give evidence of their will to agree by acting without 
undue haste in calling a strike. In fact, collective bargain- 
ing attempts to put back the strike and the lock-out as the 
very last resorts for the settlement of industrial disputes. 


Bilateral Contracts 


Patient attention to the workers’ grievances or man- 
agement’s grouse is not sufficient. A collective agreement 
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must consummate the process of bargaining. While the 
substance of the agreement is wholly a matter of negotia- 
tion, unwillingness to carry out an agreement that has been 
painfully elaborated, would only lead to frustration and 
further trouble. Both the parties to the contract are there- 
fore expected to bind themselves to abide by the terms of 
the agreement. However the agreement may bind the sig- 
natories over a fixed period of time ; when that time elap- 
ses, a new agreement may be drawn up, and new clauses 
attached as experience might suggest. 


Verbal or Written Agreements 


Either procedure is possible, Obviously written agree- 
ments are preferable, since they give both parties to the 
agreement a sense of certainty and security which is so 
essential to a lasting industrial peace. Verbal promises are 
soon forgotten, whereas the written document remains and 
is an absolutely necessary reference in cases of future dis- 
putes. 


Who are to Represent Labour ? 


There are still many loose ends in Collective Bargain- 
ing that have not been sufficiently systematized. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is only the day-to-day working out of the col- 
lective agreement that will suggest better methods. At first 
sight it might appear that the workmen of the factory who 
enter into a contract with their employers, would choose 
their representatives from among themselves. A difficulty 
may arise if the workmen as members of a craft union, or a 
federated union, choose either union to represent them, 
Normally no difficulty should arise, especially if the union 
representative is a workman from the factory itself, or is 
assisted by a panel of workers from the factory concerned. 

If the workmen are divided among themselves, either 
because they are members of two conflicting unions, or be- 
cause though not belonging to any specific union, they are 
at logger-heads among themselves, the majority party should 
normally represent the labour corps of the factory. How~ 
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ever the workmen should be made to realise that so long 
as they are disunited, their own interests are in jeopardy. 
Where principles are not involved, compromise is always 
possible. 


Collective Bargaining in India 


There are few Trade Unions in India that can compare 
with the numerical strength, the superb organization, the 
high percentage of educated and interested members, the 
close unity and the democratic structure of the American 
or the European Trade Unions. In India, illiteracy, super- 
stition, the caste system, caste traditions and customs, the 
link with the native village, all these factors militate against 
the formation of a strong, well-knit union. For the same 
reasons, it is difficult to form even an efficient and intelli- 
gent Works Committee in a factory. Ordinarily skilled 
workers in any factory could be initiated into the ways of 
collective bargaining. The factory Welfare Officers who 
are expected to form such Works Committees have ample 
material at hand. And the workmen are not such fools as 
to be incapable of appreciating the advantages collective 
bargaining holds out to them, 


At the same time, management’s grouse against the 
irresponsible attitude of their workmen and their slackness 
while attending the machines can effectively be handled 
during the process of drawing up the collective agreement. 
Penalties in the form of wage-cuts, or some less drastic 
method suggested by the workmen themselves, can be 
agreed upon. And since the agreement is binding on the 
workmen, labour leaders will see to it that their part of the 
contract is faithfully kept. 


But of course the main advantage of an agreement is 
that it ensures labour-management co-operation and fore- 
stalls a strike or a lock-out during the period agreed upon 
in the contract. In a country like India where production 
is steadily falling due to a variety of causes nothing could 
be more disastrous for the common welfare than a strike. 
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It is estimated that the Bombay strike last July cost the- 


nation a loss of many millions of man-hours of work: We- 
can scarcely afford such wastage of productive activity. 


The Obvious Solution 


It is for the State to see that when the entire commu- 
nity suffers from the effects of a strike, both labour and 
management should be compelled to agree on a working. 
solution, of their difficulties, so that the strike can be called 
off as soon as possible. A certain amount of compulsion for 
the common interests certainly falls within the competence 
of State authority. Collective bargaining combines obliga-- 
tion with freedom. It is a binding agreement freely under- 
taken by both parties. 


While in the West, social legislation was the outcome: 
of political agitation, in India our social legislators are 
ahead of time. In some spheres of industrial relations, their 
measures are largely anticipatory. This perhaps in a way 
is fortunate for our country, which is thus saved many of 
the painful mistakes made elsewhere because of the blind 
obstinacy of ancient prejudice and convention. Collective 
bargaining could with profit be introduced into the Indian 
industrial system on a wider scale. At present some collec- 
tive agreements are being made between well organized 
unions and the managements of bigger factories, The 
Labour Gazettes of the Provinces coniain samples of such 
written agreements. 


A Change of Mentality 


Legislation however is not sufficient. A change of heart 
and mind is even more necessary. The Indian Managing 
Agent and the Indian Share-holder certainly regard collec- 
tive bargaining as an unlawful trespassing of labour into- 
the preserves of ownership. Such an attitude towards pro- 
perty is deplorable. Much of the exptoitation of labour 
stems from these feudal concepts of ownership of the means 
of production. On the other hand, the Indian workman is. 
still illiterate and inhibited by centuries of traditional prac- 
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tices and customs. He needs education and proper guid- 
ance. But in most cases, his needs are mercilessly exploit- 
ed by the leaders of the left who make capital out of his 
misery and poverty to pursue their own ends. The position 
however is not so hopeless. The skilled workman is cer- 
tainly sufficiently gifted with enough common sense to per- 
ceive the advantages of self-improvement that results from 
unity. 

It is true that institutions should grow naturally ; they 
cannot be foisted by mere force upon a people. Collective 
bargaining, however, is not unnatural to labour-manage- 
ment relationships. On the contrary, given favourable con- 
ditions, it will take root of its own accord. It certainly 
needs adaptation to the Indian industrial background ; but 
it can be made to work to the advantage of both labour and 
management. 

A. Fonseca. 


Functional Ownership 


“The war against private ownership has more and more abated 
and is being so limited that ultimately it is not the possession 
of the means of production which is attacked, but a form of 
social authority which property has usurped in violation of all 
justice.” Quadragesimo Anno par: 114. 


The disintegration of capitalistic industrialism and the 
-evils of the social phenomenon which it has fostered involve 
its postulates in an universally admitted condemnation. 
Laissez faire individualism has brought its own nemesis 
and free economic activity is hardly discernible behind the 
ever growing regulations of modern radical nationalism. 
Private property is subject to open hostility and the aboli- 
tion of such ownership has become the shibboleth of many 
reformers. 
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-: » Whatever- the historical process of the institution of 
private property might have been, the modern hydra-headed 
forms of private ownership not only render the term “ pro- 
perty ” complex and obscure, but make it the most ambi- 
guous of categories. ‘“ How varied,” writes Pius XI, “are 
the forms which private property has assumed. First the 
primitive form in use amongst the rude and savage peoples, 
which still exists in certain localities even in our own days ; 
then that of the partriarchal age; later various tyrannical 
types (We use the word “ tyrannical ” in its classical mean- 
ing) ; finally, the feudal and monarchic systems down to the 
varieties of more recent times” (Quadra. Anno, par: 49). 
Thus except for certain formal characteristics, property 
and the rights it covers may vary in economic character, 
in social effect and, according to some, in moral justification. 
Property may be intimated and personal as the ownership 
of clothes and instruments of toil or as remote and intangible 
as shares in a copper mine or tea plantation. It follows 
therefore, that to present a case for or against private 
ownership without specifying the particular nature of the 
property referred to is meaningless. 


It is a commonplace that 19th century economic libera- 
lism while emphasizing the possessive impulses in man, 
favoured and encouraged particular forms of a proprietary 
right, —- the right to create wealth through investments 
and securities. This form of enterprise laid the foundations 
of industrial progress and commercial expansion, stabilized 
the entrepreneur class, and inevitably built a social structure 
in which economic power gathered in the hands of privileg- 
ed individuals. Clearly the “economic game” supported 
by such proprietary rights is played for the benefit of the 
few, and the cumulative growth of inequality makes it unfair 
to the masses. In short, the liberalist concept of private 
property in so far as it denies the social aspect of ownership 
is a hideous caricature of the traditional doctrine of pro- 
prietary rights. To be sure, property in capital or shares 
renders social service in that it makes possible the “carrying- 
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on” of industry, and “most working people are ready to 
recognize the claim of capital to some reward: the great 
working class cooperative organisations pay a guaranteed 
dividend on share-capital and accept the practice as a matter 
of course” (A. Ashley, W. J. Ashley, p. 171). When, how- 
ever, industrial organisation is so constituted that the means 
“ destined for the whole human race” are turned into chan- 
nels for the mere increase of extravagant reward to capital 
loosely called profits, and when ownership of property be- 
comes irresponsible and arbitrary then the rationale of pro- 
perty in capital is truly questionable. For not only are 
means diverted from their true ends, not only is industrial 
activity hampered by an excessive “ gain-interest” but 
what is, perhaps, most harmful is that the profit makers, to 
use the jargon of our economists, “acquire so large and 
powerful a command over goods and services” that they 
reduce in the same measure the economic power of the rest 
of the community. Obviously this was inevitable as long 
as Liberalism was the accepted creed, but happily the world 
no longer worships at the shrine of Liberalism and in the 
rejection of its tenets is expressed the rejection of its anti- 
social concept of proprietary rights. 


The evils bred of the doctrine of individualistic free- 
dom and especially those evils originating from economic 
domination have so obsessed men’s minds that a rampant 
confusion of the rights of private ownership itself with the 
legitimate exercise of that right obscures all discussions on 
private property. The same fallacy is asserted by those 
who believe that a capitalistic organisation finds particular 
favour with the Church. It is true that the Catholic Church 
is and remains the unflinching protagonist of the right of 
private ownership, —- a right which secures every individual 
a measure of economic freedom consistent with human 
dignity. To encroach upon such a right, therefore, is to 
violate the virtue of justice which teaches that each should 
enjoy what is his. This is, indeed, the individual aspect 
of ownership, but certainly not the only aspect emphasized 
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in Catholic sociology, which morally obliges the owner to 
refrain from any anti-social use of what he possesses, and 
indeed, to so use his possessions that “the goods which the 
Creator has destined for the whole human race may truly 
serve this purpose” (Quadr. Anno par: 45). In fact, Pius 
XI expressly teaches that the Church has never denied 
nor called in question “the two-fold aspect of ownership, 
which is individual or social according as it regards indivi- 
duals or concerns the common good” (Op. cit. par: 45). 
When, moreover, the welfare of the community is endanger- 
ed, through the anti-social use of ownership, “Provided 
that the natural and divine law be observed” writes the 
same Pontiff, “the public authority in view of the true 
necessities of the common welfare may specify more ac- 
curately what is licit and what is illicit for property-owners 
in the use of their possessions.” (Op. cit. par: 49) It is 
precisely because the social teaching of the Church is es- 
sentialy “ finalist,” — the ordering, that is, of material goods 
as means for the realization of the end of the individual and 
of society — that the individual and social aspect of owner- 
ship find expression in her doctrine of private appropriation. 
Undoubtedly private ownership is a natural right of man, 
but the exercise of that right may not violate the primary 
end of temporal goods. In practice this means, that pro- 
prietary rights must be so exercised that the wealth of the 
community serves the wants not only of a small minority 
but that of the whole society. This however, found no 
realisation in a liberalist economic organisation; but the 
eare of the common good realised through the institute of 
private ownership is, in Catholic social theory, of cardinal 
importance. 

It is surely evident that to teach respect for the posses- 
sions of others is not synonymous with approving an econo- 
mic regime which is the expression of unsocial methods 
of using private property. Indeed most social reforms that 
vindicate the public control of industry, equally recognize 
the rights of vested interests and estimate that the needs of. 
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private owners should be satisfied by granting them fixed 
annuities. “In taking over these private undertakings” 
writes Mr. C. R. Attlee “it is necessary that compensation 
should be paid to the owners of capital. Confiscation would 
not only create chaos and arouse opposition, but would be 
inequitable” (The Will & the Way to Socialism. 1935. p. 71). 
To argue therefore, as some are wont to do, that Catholicism 
in recognizing the right of private ownership is on that 
account identified with Capitalism, is to be guilty of a ro- 
bust non sequitur ! 


Property in capital or shares, which ultimately means 
a particular exercise of the right of ownership, is a salient 
feature of modern industrialism. For reasons which are 
obvious and historically true, the growth of industrial integ- 
ration under normal conditions, the change, that is, from 
the individual capitalist-employer to the limited-liability 
joint-stock company, tends to establish “immense power 
and despotic economic domination ” as Pius XI writes, “in 
the hands of a few” by means of a particular use of pro- 
prietary rights. Hence “it is rightly contended” writes 
the same Pontiff “that certain forms of property must be 
reserved to the State since they carry with them a power 
too great to be left to private individuals, without injury 
to the community at large” (Op, cit. par: 105 &114). Itis 
elear therefore, both from the very nature of Catholic social 
doctrine and from the express teaching of the Church’s 
highest authority, that the exercise of the right of private 
ownership, may in certain cases be limited by the State. In- 
deed, it is the duty of the State not to abolish private owner- 
ship but “only to control its use and bring it into harmony 
with the interests of the public good ” (Pius XI Op. cit. par : 
49). It need hardly be emphasized that the admission of 
State interference in the economic life of the community 
does not necessarily postulate a Fascist regime. The organi- 
sation of industry on the basis of vocational groups “ with 
powers of self-government ” sufficiently proves that a Fas- 
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cist social structure has never been the object of Catholic 
social ideals. 

The Church’s defence of private property is ultimately 
the defence of individual liberty. The enjoyment of liberty 
is the right of every human being, and in, practice it means. 
the enjoyment of a minimum of economic freedom, — the 
power of the free disposal of a sufficiency of personal posses- 
sions. It is becoming increasingly evident that society is. 
moving more and more towards some kind of a planned 
organisation and the vital problem is the safeguarding of 
individual liberty. The Totalitarian State and systems of 
Collectivism would fain reduce human liberty to a myth, 
and it seems evident that only in a society that draws its. 
vitality from a healthy exercise of personal freedom can. 
the individual hope to enjoy the full realisation of liberty, 
the highest and most noble prerogative of human perso- 
nality. 

Cc. C. Clump 


BOOKS NOTES & REVIEWS 


The Levelling of Incomes since 1938. By Dudley Seers. 

Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 74 pp. 5 sh. 

Gt. Britain is one of the few countries to possess up-to- 
date statistics. But the correct interpretation of these fig-- 
ures is even more important than their enumeration. In a 
series of carefully worked out essays, Mr. Seers attempts. 
to trace out the existing tendencies towards equalisation 
of incomes in Gt. Britain, and also to correct false illusions 
on the part of the policy makers whose aim it is to bring 
about such equality by the methods of public finance. 

There are four essays in all. 


The first studies the effect of price movements on in-. 
come. During the War period, price movements favoured. 
the working class relative to the rest of the Community. 
But this tendency has not persisted after the war. 
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The second essay discusses the post-war Cost of Living 
index and its effects on income. The post-war Cost of Liv. 
ing indices seem to show that the slowing-up of the rise in 
living costs is much more marked for the Middle class than 
for the Working class. 


The third essay compares and contrasts the income dis# 
tribution in 1938 with that of 1947. The Pareto coefficient 
seems to indicate a more unequal distribution towards the 
end of the war. The Lorenz curves show that incomes 
at the bottom of the scale have rather more than doubled, 
and at the same time a fall in the incomes of higher income 
groups has taken place. One definite effect of these changes 
is that the top strata, viz the rentiers, upper middle class 
entrepreneurs and the richer professions, have lost relative 
to the whole of the rest of the population. 


Finally the fourth essay, using the previous conclusions, 
“calculates the changes in ‘real’ income for each type of 
income.” “The total effect of income tax and price changes 
up to 1948,” writes Mr, Seers, “ was to transfer about £ 500 
million at 1938 prices or nearly £ 1000 million at 1948 prices, 
of purchasing power from the top sixth of the U. K. to theg 
remainder, cutting the real value of purchasing power of 
the top sixth by some 30 % and increasing the purchasing 
power in the hands of the remainder by about 25%.” In 
particular, unskilled wage-earners have increased their 
earnings in relation to skilled labour in the same industry. 
Women and young people of both sexes have gained an 
increase of wages at the expense of men. 


The essays are interesting enough, but they are at best 
approximations. In the course of their development how- 
ever, they make one realise how easily false conclusions 
may be drawn from correct statistics. The author points 
out these fallacies and attempts to correct them. But he is 
guarded as to the absolute certainty of his results and is 
«areful to notice their deficiencies. 


A. F. 
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